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Cover photo: Hopi Indian boy, 
age 13, taking part in Buffalo 
dance. (See explanation page 18 
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WET by rare cloudbursts, the dry hot sands of the Southwes: THIS BIG DITCH across the feathered dunes of Southern 


support a few giant pipe-organ cacti, mesquite, and sagebrush. In California is the All-American Canal. It now carries the waters of 
sects, lizards, and snakes live here, but not men. Photo shows cacti. the Colorado River across 80 miles of desert to the Imperial Valley 


RRIGATING is a fancy name for 
] wetting. Growers wet their land in 
the Southwest by piling water behind 
dams. This water is then carried in 
pipes and ditches to places below the 
dam level. If the fields are above the 
dam level, water is pumped up to them. 
Electric power is generated by water 
flowing through the turbines of dyna- 
mos at the dam, and this power is used 
to pump the water uphill. {In this issue 
of Junior Scholastic, you will see how 
the United States Government, 
through its Bureau of Reclamation, is 
“making the desert bloom” by building 
dams and irrigation projects in the two 
great river basins of the Southwest. 


f 
TERRACED irrigation canal (left) checks 


speed of water on grades. This one, in Sierra 
Country. N. M., carries water from Rio Grande. 


GATE for diverting water from main canal 
to branches is called a faucet (right). Photo 
shows man closing the faucet. 


CANTALOUPE FIELD (below) in the Imperial Valley (see map into the fields. Hand-made mud dams are opened and closed as 
opposite) is a good example of how irrigation water flows directly needed. Photo shows farm worker damming ditch after irrigating it. 
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Taming the Wild River 


The Colorado Is Given New Work. to Do 


T IS not until you are short of of the dam and Black Canyon, which This silt (pulverized rock and sand) 
water that you appreciate its the dam filled with water to create lacks the minerals which make good 
great value. The Southwest _ a reservoir. This reservoir is named _ soil for farming. 
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: knows from experience the full Lake Mead in honor of Dr. Elwood Besides controlling floods, provid- 
= meaning of those three little words— Mead, the U. S. Government official ing irrigation for parched farmlands, 
— short of water. who was in charge of the project. and helping to rid the water of silt, 
= The Southwest is a region of little Lake Mead is the world’s largest Boulder renders another great ser- 
a rain. The wet winds from the Pacific artificial] lake. It is 115 miles longand: vice. It can make electric current by 
ae Ocean are wrung dry of their mois- 8 miles across at its widest point. It utilizing the power of the water as it 
ee. ture when they climb the Coastal holds 30,500,000 acre-feet* of water, rushes down through conduits inside 
“2 a Range. The rain that falls inland which is a two years’ normal flow of the dam. The power-house is built to 
—— pours swiftly over the steep and the Colorado River. hold 15 generating units, six of which 
eS rocky hills, or sinks into the parched The Colorado River. once wild and have been completed. Work is going 
. sands of the iablelands. Any mois- finicky, is now under control. [It isa ahead on the others. 
_ 7 ture left in the soil, or in the thin steady stream, Boulder releasing wa- Parker Dam, sixty miles below 
- grass, dances back into the air inthe ter as it is needed by the farmers of Boulder, provides additional electric 
—_ heat of the Southern sun the valley to wet their dry but fertile power for the irrigation pumps, and 
Retlome When Nature fails to serve man, soil. Floods are no longer a menace Serves as a reservoir for the city of 
man usually does the next best thing to the farmers. for Boulder can hold Los Angeles. As much as 550,000 
-he serves himself water like acamel.andsaveitforfu- acre-feet of water a year will make 
, . ture use. As Boulder releases it, the the journey from Parker Dam 
Fickle Rivers se oP “ee ; 
: water is cleared of the accumulation through the 300-mile aqueduct to 
Look at the map oO this page, of silt which the river collected on its Los Angeles. 
showing the great Southwest region journey through rocks and canyons. In the upper Colorado, Moffat Pio- 
of the United States. What do you , ) neer Tunnel was completed a few 
see dominating it? Two great river *WORDS TO THE WISE. Acre-/oot. An years ago for the purpose of carrying 
systems—the Colorado and the Upper enna nn eae e. toa danth of Ia inches Water into the city of Denver. 
Rio Grande. The people of the South- 
west — first the Indians and later 


MAP of the Colorado and upper Rio Grande river valleys, showing the 


the white man — found these rivers dams that have been built, are now being built, or are soon to be built. 


both a joy and a disappointment. 
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Sometimes the rivers brought too 

much water; at other times (and & | 
, when it was needed most) they 1% y WYO 
¥. brought none. —~ RIVER iV . 

In the spring the melting snows Ww DAM , 

turned the Colorado into a raging Um) \RRAGATED AREA d, , oe os o 

torrent, but throughout the hot, rain- ih suey —— Ha) 

less summer months the stream en a ~< MOFFAT PIONEE 
: quieted down to a mere brook. The * CITY fT . “=. TUNNEL 
# menace of floods or droughts was \ CSWER 
‘ ever present. > Sh hue COLO. 
a ‘ | Or; 
a To Dam It, Pipe It A NEV & %,, | 
rr] ae bs onion ; F g° te, 
es To control this water—to dam it . | UTAH em ; AG@ON WHEEL GAP 





up and to pipe it out as needed—and . r DVRS AN WIS BASIN 

send it to the places where it would \ q JSan Pug Z y : _ 
do the most good—that was the big ‘ , Tr 
task. Man cannot conquer Nature, 
but he can use his brains and energy 
to direct it to his advantage! 

In 1931, six construction compa- 
nies, commissioned by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, began the work that was to re- 
sult in the highest dam in the world 
—Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River, 23 miles south of Las Vegas, 
in the southeastern angle of Nevada. 
Four years and 354 days later the 
tremendous project was completed, 
and if you will turn the page, you 
will see an excellent airplane view 


RED GLUFF 
DAM 
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Note, in the big photo at the top, water 
gushing out from both sides of the canyon. Tne 
left wall of the canyon (as you face it) is the 
Nevada side; the right wall, the Arizona side 
Photo above is closeup of the outlet valve 
house on Nevada wall. This is the way Boulder 
releases water to regulate flow of the river. 


Photo at right shows the west portal of the 
recently completed tunnel by which the Colo- 
rado Aqueduct (Parker Dam to Los Angeles) 
goes rushing through the mountains. 
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Bureau of Reclamation 


BOULDER DAM 


HE photograph above offers an excellent air view of the great 
= Boulder Dam, and shows how it fits snugly into the canyon carved 
by the Colorado River. Because of the height from which this photo was 
taken, distances and dimensions are deceiving. For instance, you would 
not think that an automobile highway crosses the top of the dam. 
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NEW PLANS for the RIO GRANDE 






Also New Dams for the Pecos River 


N THE upper Rio Grande Valley, 

which descends. from the San 

Juan Mountains of Colorado 
tnrough central New Mexico to El 
Paso, Texas, conditions were pretty 
much the same as in the Colorado 
Valley. Low rainfall, heat, and sud- 
den floods prevented people from 
growing food in the district, unless 
water was diverted from the river to 
their fields. The supply of water was 
limited. And about three-fourths of 
it flowed in the three summer 
months. 

When the farmers upstream took 
all the water they needed in dry sea- 
sons, often there was none left for 
those downstream, in Texas and 
Mexico. A few small dams were built 
to provide a steady supply of water 
in certain areas. But the Elephant 
Butte dam, built in 1916, was large 
enough to regulate the supply for al- 
most the whole lower valley. 


22 Reservoirs in Valley 

There are 22 reservoirs in the val- 
ley, each of which holds 1,000 acre- 
feet of water or more. The capacity 
of the big Elephant Butte Reservoir 
when it was finished was 2,638,860 
acre-feet. Through the past 22 years, 
silt has settled in the reservoir and 
reduced its capacity. But on May 1, 
1935, at the end of the driest season 
in its history, it still held 436,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Unfortunately for New Mexico, 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir is near 
the lower end of the Upper Rio 
Grande Valley. It does great service 
to Western Texas and Mexico, but 
offers relatively little aid to New 
Mexico. 


New Reservoirs Planned 

There are plans now for large res- 
ervoirs in the upper end of the valley 
to prevent floods and to regulate the 
water flow. A reservoir at Wagon 
Wheel Gap, near Del Norte, Col- 
orado, is planned with a capacity of 
1,000,000 acre-feet. 

Other plans for this district include 
the digging of a 20-mile ditch which 
will drain the San Luis Basin in 
Southern Colorado. The waters in 
this valley now have no outlet, ex- 
cept by evaporation or sinking into 
the ground. Drainage will open a 
large area to farms. 

Below Elephant Butte Dam, near 
El Paso, the government last year 
completed the new Caballo dam and 
reservoir, which makes it possible for 
Elephant Butte to use more of its 
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W.P.A 
BORDER PATROL This 65-foot steel tower on highway along the Rio Grande near 
El Paso, is used by the U. S. Border Patrol to watch for smuggling activities along the Rio 
Grande. Ladder to top is enclosed so that no one knows when a border patrolman enters. 


phote 


LEGAL WAY to cross the Rio Grande between Mexico and the United States is over the 
International Bridge between El] Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico. Note auto stopping for 
inspection at Immigration Service booth, and “Keep to the left’ sign in Spanish and English. 
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water for making electric current. 
There was not enough water to spare 
for this purpose at Elephant Butte. 

The city of El Paso, “metropolis of 
the Southwest,” gets most benefit 
from Caballo. More than 100,000 peo- 
ple live in this shipping, trading, 
mining, and manufacturing center. 

Eastern New Mexico is drained by 
the Pecos River, which flows on 


F. S. A. photo by Lange 
through the cattle country of west 
Texas into the Rio Grande about 500 
miles below El Paso. Two new great 
dams on the Pecos River will greatly 
extend irrigated farming in that re- 
gion. One dam, the Red Bluff in 
Texas (see map on page 3), is still 
under construction. The other, the 
Alamogordo in New Mexico, was 
completed last summer. 
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LAND of ENCHANTMENT 


Wonders of Nature, 


Ancient 


Dwellings, 


The Pueblo Indians, 
Enrich the Southwest 


It is ac common sight in the Zuni pueblo to see a 
doll or kitten in a shaw! on the back of a little 
girl. Pueblo Indian mothers carry babies this way. 


® The Southwest has so many wonderful things to see that 
a tourist hardly knows where to begin. First and foremost 
are the natural wonders. Over a million years, wind, water, 
heat, and convulsions inside the earth created strange and 
awe-inspiring sights. Let us name just a few of these Amer- 
ican-Nature wonders. Can you locate the following on a 
map of the Sout*west?—the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado; the Painted Desert; Petrified Forest; Monument Val- 
ley; Salton Sea in California; Carlsbad Caverns; the Im- 
perial Valley Sand Dunes; the Rio Grande Canyon of Texas; 
Death Valley; and the Mojave Desert. 

@ No less wonderful than Nature’s handiwork are the pre- 


This young Jemez Indian is amusing himself with 
a hand-puppet received from a tourist. The boy is 
adorned with paint made from clay and water. 


historic dwellings of the earliest native Americans at Aztec 
and Chaco Canyon, New Mexico; and at Mesa Verde, in 
southwestern Colorado. The Aztec and Chaco Canyon ruins 
show how ancient American peoples lived in great apart- 
ment houses five stories high with 500 to 800 rooms in the 
one building. At Mesa Verde, and also in Canyon Del 
Muerto, Arizona, are some of the best-known cliff dwell- 
ings in the United States. Recent explorations at these 
ruins tell the story of a people highly skilled in many ways. 
They were good designers and builders, and, what is more, 
they had a high degree of civic organization. “Good citizen- 
ship” is an old custom in America. 


Look at the photo on the opposite page, then look at the one below, which shows a first class, modern 
hotel—the La Fonda Hotel in Santa Fe. The white man saw Pueblo Indian architecture, and it pleased him. 
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The DANCE for RAIN 


A Story of the Desert Indians 
By CAROLINE D. EMERSON 


LONG a desert trail an old In- 
A dian man was walking slow- 
ly. Two Indian boys followed 

him. 

“Watch carefully for a mark in the 
dust,” said the old man. 

The two boys bent over the bare, 
rocky earth. There it was, a faint line, 
for it was the trail of a snake. Care- 
fully the old man traced the path that 
the snake had taken. 

At times the trail crossed a bare 
ledge of rock. At other times it 
wound between the low sagebrush 
and greasewood bushes. Often it was 
so faint a trail that the old man 
stopped to be sure he had not lost it. 

“He is old, but his sight is keener 
than ours,” murmured Kopeli, the 
larger of the two boys. “There is 
much that we must learn from him.” 

The two boys were Kopeli and 
Wiki. They were Hopi Indians who 
lived in the desert region of the 
southwest. Kopeli was a year older 
than Wiki. Nine times had Kopeli 
seen the green corn start in the 
spring. Nine times had he seen the 
ripe corn carried to the storerooms 
in the stone houses in the village, or 
“pueblo,” as it is called. 

And now the corn was wilting and 
rain was needed. It is in the strange 
land under the earth that the Rain 
Gods live. Messages must be sent to 
the gods begging for rain. Who was 





This story is from the new book, Indian Hunt- 
ing Grounds, by Caroline D. Emerson. It is used 
here by permission of the publishers, Frederick A. 
Stekes Company, New York. Besides the story re- 
printed here, the book includes stories of the 
Plains Indians, Indians of the Arctic, Tlingit In- 
dians of the Northwest coast, Iroquois Indians, 
and the Indians of Mexico and South America. 
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better suited to carry the prayers of 
men to the underground than the 
snakes who lived in holes deep in the 
earth? So, far and wide over the des- 
ert that day, men and boys were 
gathering snakes for the snake dance 
that was to be held in the square of 
the pueblo. They were bringing back 
snakes to the village to act as messen- 
gers for man. 

Kopeli and Wiki crept along the 
bare earth following the faint trail 
of the snake. Suddenly there came a 
rattling sound ahead. 

“Keep back,” signaled the old man. 

In the path before them lay a large 
rattlesnake. The old man reached for 
a pipe that hung at his waist. A thin 
line of smoke showed that it was 
lighted. He put the pipe to his lips 
and blew a puff of smoke about the 
snake. For a moment the snake 
swayed from side to side, blinded 
and confused. Then it uncoiled and 
slowly began to glide along the 
ground. 

When a snake is uncoiled it is 
harmless. To drive the poison into its 
foes, it must have the force of its 
body behind it when it strikes. 

The old man reached into a small 
bag. He drew out cornmeal and gent- 
ly sprinkled it upon the snake. With 
a forked snake-stick he stroked and 
smoothed the long, slender body. 

“Now,” the old man whispered. 

It was Wiki’s turn. Kopeli already 
had two snakes in the bag that he 
carried. Often had Wiki caught small 
snakes and harmless ones. Often had 
he quieted them with his small 





The pueblo at Taos, N M.. built before 1540 
snake-stick tipped with feathers. But 
this was a large snake and one that 
carried danger in its fangs. 

The boy crept forward. Then down 
shot his small dark hand. He caught 
the snake just below its thin head. 
For a moment the long body dangled 
in the air as Wiki stroked it gently 
with his stick to quiet it. Then into 
the bag it went, and the thong was 
safely fastened. 

“It was well done,” said the old 
man. 

Wiki said nothing, but his heart 
beat with pleasure. 

The old man watched the boys. 
They were quick to learn. He must 
teach them all the wisdom of his 
many years. They must learn the 
songs and the dances and the cere- 
monies of their people. They must 
carry in their hearts and minds and 
bodies all the wonder and magic that 
brought the precious rain to the des- 
ert land. 

The sun was low in the west as the 
three climbed the long rocky trail 
that led toward the flat-topped hill, 
or ‘“‘mesa”’ as it is called, above them. 
Here stood the pueblo with its little 
stone houses with flat roofs. The boys 
stopped as a long-legged jack-rab- 
bit hopped among the low sage- 
brush bushes. 

“IT could get him if only I had my 
curved rabbit stick to throw at him,” 
said Kopeli. 

Then a coyote barked in the dis- 
tance and all the rabbits quickly 
vanished. The boys laughed as they 
watched. 

Far away, the desert was cut by 
deep gullies and broken by strangely 
shaped hills. Now the evening light 
changed the rocky bareness to a rose 
and purple haze of loveliness. An 
enormous full moon came up over 
the edge of the desert. 

Other parties of men and boys were 
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returning to the pueblo. They, too, 
brought snakes. Soon the great snake 
dance would be held. Soon the peo- 
ple would dance with their “Elder 
Brothers,” the snakes, and send them 
as messengers to the Rain Gods in 
the underworld. They would send 
them to ask that rain might fall and 
the corn ripen. 

The old man walked slowly be- 
hind the boys. Each year, for sev- 
enty years, he had gathered snakes 
for the snake dance. He had learned 
the ceremonies from his father and 
his father’s father. He had been no 
older than these boys were when he 
had started going out with the older 
men. 

Now the hunters reached the vil- 
lage on the mesa top. The houses of 
the village were made of stones and 
clay bricks called “adobe,” and 
looked like part of the cliff itself. Big 
pine beams held up the roofs and 
stuck out of the sides of the houses. 
Strings of red, blue and yellow ears 
of corn hung from the ends of beams. 
The little houses were built very 
close together, one on top of another, 
sometimes two or three stories high. 
There were no windows. The roofs 
for those below made terraces for 
those above. Ladders led from one 
house to the next. 

The boys followed the old man 
down into the kiva. The kiva was a 
round room sunk in the ground in 
the center of the plaza. Here the men 
gathered to make ready for the 
dances. There were big clay jars 
there to hold the snakes until they 
were needed. 

Kopeli and Wiki put their snakes 
safely inside one jar. On the mor- 
row it would be their duty to watch 
the snakes and care for them in the 
kiva. Now they were free to go to 
their homes for supper. 

The old man stayed behind, but 
the boys climbed up the ladder and 
raced each other across the 
open square in the center of 
the village. 

Up the ladder that led to 
Kopeli’s home went the boys. 
They were naked except for 
the cotton loin cloths about 
their waists. Their bodies 
were slender and strong as 
young deer. 

“There is food and plenty 
here at my mother’s fire,” said 
Kopeli. “Come with me.” 

Wiki followed his friend to 
the end of a long terrace. Ko- 
peli’s mother greeted him. 
Little Mana, his sister, ran 
into the house to bring out a 
bow] of deer meat stewed with 
corn. 

“And here is piki bread,” 
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she cried. “I have learned to spread 
the wet cornmeal on the hot stove 
over the fire. I did it all by myself.” 

The boys were too hungry to talk 
just then. They dipped their fingers 
into the bow! of meat, and they ate 
Mana’s thin rolls of piki bread while 
she sat back and watched with pride. 
When the boys had finished, they sat 
back and told of the snake hunt in 
the desert. 

All day the women too had worked, 
making ready for the great feast that 
would follow the dance. 

“Surely the rain will come,” sighed 
Kopeli’s mother as she drew little 
Mana down beside her. “Last year 
the crops were poor. We have but 
little corn left in the storerooms. 
Perhaps we have angered the gods 
or left undone things which we ought 
to have done.” 

A silence fell upon the group. At 
best, there was little enough rain in 
that desert land! These late summer 
rains must come if the corn in the 
little fields below the village was to 
ripen. Surely the gods would send 
the needed rains! 

It is only at certain times of year 
that rain falls in the desert land. High 
mountains in the west stop the rain 
clouds that come from the Pacific 
Ocean. It is only in August, when 
the wind comes from the southeast, 
that clouds fill the sky. If rain does 
not come, then there is little food 
for the people, and misery spreads 
through the pueblos. 

But there was no trace of rain 
clouds now. There were deep shad- 
ows and clear distances. Quiet came 
over the village. The pueblo of the 
“Peaceful People” lay asleep. 

There it had stood for many years, 
for these Hopi people did not move 
from place to place unless they were 
forced to flee from enemies. Some- 
times the roaming tribes of the des- 
ert, the Navajo Indians and the 


BREAD goes into the outdoor oven at the Picuris pueblo 
in New Mexico. This Indian girl is playing at one of her 
mother’s weekly tasks. The women build a fire of pinon wood 
in these adobe ovens. When the fire has burnt to ashes, the 
loaves of bread are inserted on a long-handled paddle. Then 
the oven is closed with a wooden door held in place by rocks. 


Apaches, attacked them. Then the 
Hopi people fought, to defend their 
villages and their corn fields. But 
they did not seek war. Peacefully 
they lived in their pueblos, weaving 
baskets, making beautiful jars from 
the desert clay, weaving blankets of 
cotton, caring for their fields of corn 
and squash. 

Just before sunset eight days later, 
the people came out upon the flat 
roofs of the houses ‘to watch the 
snake dance. Mana followed her 
mother. They chose a spot from 
which they could look down into the 
open square in the center of the 
pueblo. Already the shaking of gourd 
rattles could be heard. The boys, Ko- 
peli and Wiki, were with the men. 
Mana watched eagerly for them. 

At last she heard the steady beat 
of feet and the loud shaking of rat- 
tles. Out into the square came the 
twelve antelope priests. Each man 
wore a short white kilt with a sash 
around his waist. The sashes were 
embroidered in red, black, and green. 
The bodies of the men were painted 
a reddish color. The red was streaked 
with white zigzag lines which stood 
for lightning. On the dancer’s heads 
were bunches of red-brown feathers, 
and at the waist of each hung the 
skin of a wolf. 

Four times the priests of the ante- 
lope clan danced around the square. 
Each time that they passed a small 
bower of cottonwood branches, they 
stopped to stamp upon the ground. 

“They are sending word under- 
ground to the Rain Gods and to the 
Great Plumed Serpent that the dance 
is beginning,” whispered Mana’s 
mother to her. 

One man came alone into the 
square. He had a piece of wood fast- 
ened to a long rope called a “bull 
roarer.”’ He whirled it through the 
air. The wood made a whizzing, 
whining noise like the fall of rain or 
the hum of distant thunder. 
He was calling to the spirits 
of the air to hear him. 

Then came the snake 
priests. Mana leaned far over 
the ledge of the housetop 
where she stood to see if Ko- 
peli and Wiki were with them. 

At last they came. There 
were the boys, clad like the 
men! They wore the white 
kilts of the dancers, and their 
bodies were painted with zig- 
zag stripes of white. Round 
and round the square went the 
dancers, keeping time with 
the rattles that they shook in 
their hands, and the stamping 
of their feet. 

Then a low chant began, 
and the dancers sang as they 
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moved. It was time for the snakes, 
the Elder Brothers, to come out. It 
was for them that the dance was 
given. It was the “Old One” who 
was appointed io hand the snakes to 
the dancers. At first the two boys 
stood near him. 

The men danced in threes. As they 
passed the cottonwood hut, the “Old 
One” handed a snake to the man in 
the center of the group. Gently the 
dancer took his “Elder Brother” from 
the old man’s hand and placed the 
snake between his teeth. The men 
beside him stroked and soothed the 
snake with their snake-sticks. 

Each set of dancers went once 
around the square. Then the snake 
was thrown upon the ground in the 
center of the open space, and the men 
went back for more. The “Old One” 
worked quickly. He picked out snake 
after snake from the mass before 
him. Ten, fifteen, twenty snakes he 
handed to the dancers. Then his 
hands grew tired. His arm shook. All 
at once he hesitated. The boys saw 
what was happening and watched 
him anxiously. 

“Watch out,” whispered Wiki to 
Kopeli. “The ‘Old One’ grows too 
weary for his task.”’ 

Kopeli slipped through the danc- 
ers to the old man’s side. As the boy 
reached the spot, the old man’s arm 
had dropped to his lap, and his eyes 
had closed. For a moment Kopeli 
hesitated. What should he do? Then, 
all at once, it was a boy’s hand that 
darted in among the snakes. 

A dancer was waiting by the bow- 
er. Kopeli held out a snake. He 
stroked it gently with the feathers at 
the end of his feather stick as he had 
seen the “Old One”’ do. 

“There, my brother,” he whispered. 

Then he handed the snake to the 
dancer. 

Quick thoughts were rushing 
through the boy’s mind. Was it right 
for him to do this? Would the Plumed 
Water Serpent of the underworld be 
offended if his messengers were giv- 
en out by a mere slip of.a boy? But 
there was no time for any more 
doubts. Snake after snake must be 
caught and handed to the dancers. 

At last it was finished. All the 
snakes had been honored. They lay 
on the ground in the middle of the 
square, and the women were sprin- 
kling them with cornmeal. Kopeli 
peeked through the branches of the 
bower to watch. The dance in honor 
of “The Elder Brothers” was over. 

A signal was given. Each dancer 
sprang to the center of the square. 
Each man picked up as many snakes 
as he could carry in his two hands. 
Some men ran to the east, some to the 
west, some to the north, and some 
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Mario Scacheri 


A HOPI of Arizona (left) meets a Winne- 
bago of Wisconsin (right) at an inter-tribal 
powwow. Hopis. like all Indians of the desert 
and plains, used geometrical designs in their 
beadwork and embroidery. This was because 
they saw such designs in the broad plains. 
flat horizons and peaked mountains. But 
woodland Indians, like the Winnebagos, used 
flowers, vines, birds and leaves in their de- 
signs, for these were familiar sights to them. 


to the south. They carried the snakes 
to the edge of the rocky cliff on 
which the pueblo stood and let them 
go free. Back to the underworld went 
the messengers to carry word to the 
Rain Gods asking for rain. 

Now the people began anxiously 
to watch the sky. Would the rain 
come? Often the first peals of thun- 
der followed upon the end of the 
dance. Kopeli sat beside Wiki on the 
housetop and watched the distant 
sky. Of all the people, it was only 
Wiki who knew what had happened. 
Only Wiki had seen that it was the 
hand of a boy, and not of an old man, 
who had handed out the snakes. 

“Will the gods be angry?” asked 
Wiki. 

“We can only wait and see,” whis- 
pered the other boy. 

There was feasting that night, but 
a certain quiet rested upon the peo- 
ple. Some were talking together un- 
easily. Some looked anxiously at the 
sky. There was no sign of clouds 
there. The stars shone as brightly as 
they had the night before. At mid- 
night the moon came up clear and 
red. No fluffy white cloud floated be- 
fore it. Kopeli crept miserably into 
his mother’s house and tried to sleep. 

He tossed and turned on his mat. 
He dared not tell what had happened. 
At last he fell asleep. 

Suddenly about midnight the boy 
started up. A deep sound seemed to 
shake the earth. For a minute he 
wondered if the dance were begin- 
ning again. From his mat he heard a 


booming as though many drums were 
beating in the kiva underground. 
For a moment more he lay listening, 
while he heard people running about 
and calling to each other. Then he 
jumped to his feet. He ran out onto 
the rooftop. 

People were laughing and calling 
to each other. There came a bright 
flash of lightning which lit up the 
village so clearly that Kopeli could 
see each housetop. Then came the an- 
swering thunder. Clouds were fill- 
ing the night sky. The gods had 
heard the prayers for rain! 

Then at last came the rain. It beat 
against the sides of the house and 
ran in at the doors. It turned the trail 
down the mesa into a stream of 
water, but no one cared. It shut out 
the desert like a wall of water. Beds 
of streams, that had been dry since 
the last rains, turned into rivers. 

Inside the houses there was joy 
and happiness. The water holes 
would be filled. The corn would grow 
green and vipen. The squash would 
fill out round and full, ready to be 
dried for winter use. All things in 
the desert would grow. 

Later in the day Kopeli and Wiki 
sat by the old man. Did he know 
what had happened? He did not 
speak of it. Instead he taught the 
boys the words of a sacred song that 
only certain of the clan were allowed 
to sing. His wisdom and his learning 
he gave to them. It was in their hearts 
and their minds and their bodies that 
they must carry on the magic and 
the wonder of their people. 


Ze 
Corn-Grinding Song 
(Zuni) 

I 


Lovely! See the cloud, the cloud ap- 
pear! 
Lovely! See the rain, the rain draw 
near! 
Who spoke? 
’Twas the little corn-ear 
High on the tip of the stalk 
Singing while it looked at me 
Talking aloft there— 
“Ah, perchance the floods 
Hither moving— 
Ah, may the floods come this way!” 


II 


Yonder, yonder the fair rainbow, 
See the rainbow brightly decked and 
painted! 
Now the swallow bringeth glad news 
to your corn, 
“Hitherward, 
hitherward, rain 
Hither come! 
Hither come!” 
Now hear the corn-plants murmur, 
“We are growing, everywhere! 
Hi- yai! The world, how fair!” 


Singing, hitherward, 





This poem is reprinted from The Path on 
the Rainbow (Boni and Liveright). 
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Franco Victory is Boon 
to Germany and Italy 


“Give five bullets to each soldier,” 
the sergeant said. 

That was how the Loyalist (Republi- 
can Government) soldiers shared their 
failing supply of ammunition as they 
retreated from the city of Barcelona 
before the well-organized and well- 
equipped Rebel (Insurgent) army of 
General Franco. 

Lacking arms and food, the Loyalist 
defense collapsed completely as the 
Franco forces laid down the heaviest 
artillery bombardment since the World 
War. The Rebels swept into the city 
(the largest in Spain), occupied it, and 
then pushed right on as the Loyalist 
soldiers retreated hastily toward the 
French border. (See map here.) 


French Admit Some 


Two hundred thousand civil- 
ians retreated with the Loyalist 
army. The roads were choked 
with refugees, most of them wo- 
men and children. At the French 
frontier, 40,000 sought admission 
into France. French officials sent 
additional troops to the border 
to keep order among the refu- 
gees, and to see that they did not 
go further into France. French 
officials provided food and shel- 
ter for them in quickly made 
camps. 

Loyalist soldiers, who had de- 
serted the army in the fast re- 
treat, were being turned back 
into Spain. The Loyalist army 
still held a small area in north- 
east Spain (see map), but as this 
issue of Junior Scholastic went 
to press, the Franco army was 
cutting down this area mile by 
mile. The problem of what to do 
with the defeated, retreating 
Loyalist soldiers became more 
and more acute for France. A 
solution suggested by Great Britain 
was to set up a soldier refugee zone 
along the border in French territory, 
and hold the Loyalist soldiers there 
until the war is over 

When will this be? The Loyalists still 
hold a large area, including Madrid in 
the center of Spain and the seacoast 
from Valencia to Almeria. Can they 
continue to hold this? Now that Bar- 
celona has been taken, General Franco 
can turn his undivided attention to the 
attack on Madrid. From the start of 
the war, more than two years ago, the 
Loyalists have held Madrid despite re- 
peated bombardments and air attacks. 
So strong was its defense, that General] 
Franco finally decided to press his main 
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attack elsewhere. His greatest victory 
to date has been the seizure of Bar- 
celona. 

Barcelona is the industrial center of 
Spain. It has the armament factories 
which kept the Loyalist troops supplied 
with guns and ammunition. But this 
was not enough. Unable to get help 
from France or England, or anywhere 
else, the Loyalists became weaker and 
weaker in war supplies and food sup- 
plies. 

Unless the Loyalists in Madrid and 
other Republican-held territory can 
now get outside help, it will be only a 
matter of time until Franco is in com- 
mand of all Spain. This prospect has 
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France and England worried, especial- 
ly France. It will mean that France will 
be surrounded by fascist (dictatorship) 
nations—Germany on the east; Italy to 
the southeast in command of the Medi- 
terranean; and Franco’s Spain on the 
other side. 

Premier Nussolini of Italy, because 
he has spent so much money and lent 
so many soldiers to General Franco, 
will want to “cash in” on the victory 

This situation makes the fascist line- 
up of Germany and Italy stronger than 
ever. France and England gradually 
have been giving in to the fascist pow- 
ers. They allowed Germany to take 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. They did 
not interfere when Italy seized Ethi- 
opia. They did not interfere when 


Insurgents 


Italy gave General Franco the help he 
needed to carry on the war against the 
Spanish Republican government. 

If Italy and Germany will now stop 
demanding things, England and France 
may be able to rest easily for a while. 
But there is no sign that Italy and Ger- 
many intend to stop. Italy is demand- 
ing Tunisia, Corsica, Djibouti, which 
are African dominions under French 
rule. (See Jan. 14th Jr. Schol., p. 11). 
Germahy wants her old African colo- 
nies back. (They were taken from her 
in the World War.) Chancellor Hitler 
of Germany is also working toward 
control of the Balkan states, especially 
Rumania, which has oil much needed 
by Germany’s military machine. 

Both Germany and Italy expect to 
benefit from a Franco victory in Spain. 
The great value to Germany will be 
that she will obtain raw materials from 
Spain in return for manufactured 
goods. 


Value to Italy, Germany 


Germany and Italy would also use 
Spain and nearby islands as naval and 
air bases. This would give Germany 
and Italy greater control over the 
Mediterranean Sea, and place them in 

a better position to fight England 
or France. England’s main con- 
nection with her Empire in India 
and Australia is through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and on through the 
Suez Canal. 


HITLER SPEAKS 


Last Monday, Chancellor Hit- 
ler made a speech on the sixth 
anniversary of the Nazi rise to 
power in Germany. Hitler said 
that Germany must have “more 
room to live.” By this he meant 
that Germany must have more 
land or access to more wealth, 
such as oil, minerals, wheat and 
other foodstuffs. He said that 
Germany was “robbed” of her 
colonies after the World War. 


Hitler attacked democracy and 
said that when Germany was a 
democracy (1918-1932) she had 
seven million unemployed. He 
referred to the United States and 
other wealthy democracies when 
he said: “There are countries 
where instead of 135 people to 
the square kilometer, as there are in 
Germany, there are only between five 
and eleven, where vast stretches of 
fertile land lie fallow, where all imag- 
inable minerals are available. There 
are countries that have all this and the 
natural wealth of coal, iron and ore 
and yet are not capable of doing away 
with unemployment.” 

Hitler made a direct reference to 
Secretary of Interior Ickes. He called 
Ickes an “agitator.” 

To understand Hitler’s attack on 
Ickes it is necessary to recall that Ickes 
would not O.K. the sale of helium to 
Germany for use in German dirigibles. 
Ickes, in his speeches, has spoken for 
democracy and against the German 
and Italian dictatorships. 


Tims 
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Auto Workers Divided: 
Old Quarrel Revived 


U stands for United, an old Latin word 

It means “stuck together” like glue o1 
a herd. 

A stands for Auto, a popular cart 

That has to have gasoline before it wil! 


start. 

Worker is spelled with a capital double- 
ya, 

But don’t let the accent in doubleya 
troubleya. 


U.A.W. stands for United Automo- 
bile Workers, a trade union whose 
members work in automobile factories, 
but who are not now united. On the 
contrary, they are very much disunited 
at the moment. 

The trouble has been brewing for 
many months among the leadership of 
the big union which has grown from a 
membership of 30,000 to 400,000 in less 
than three years. 

The U.A.W. is governed by a presi- 
- dent and an executive board of 24 men. 
Some members of the executive board 





ret ng 


Elderman in The Washington Pos 


BETTER AGREE SOON! 


The auto union now has two sets of 
officers and two headquarters, and will 
have two conventions in March. 


have been in disagreement with Presi- 
dent Martin’s policies for some time. 
President Martin calls them “agents of 
the Communist Party,” and they call 
Martin “a dictator,” and say he is try- 
ing to weaken the union by dealing in 
secret with the Ford Motor Company. 

Behind the name-calling lies a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how the U.A.W. 
should be controlled. Martin wants the 
president of the union, and his closest 
advisers, to have full power to deal 
with employers. Martin’s opponents 
say that the local branches of the union 
(in each factory) should be given more 
power, and have more to say about 
calling strikes. 

Last summer, President Martin ex- 
pelled four members of the executive 
board. Later they were reinstated 
when the C.I.0. (Congress of Industrial 
Unions, to which the U.A.W. belongs) 
urged Martin to reinstate the members 
for the sake of harmony in the union. 

The old trouble flared up anew last 
week when President Martin and his 
bodyguard took all the files and rec- 
ords from the union’s office and moved 
them to the headquarters he had set up 
in a Detroit hotel. Martin then an- 
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nounced that he was expei..ng 15 of the 
24 members of the executive board. 

The 15 members, who are a majority, 
met and impeached President Martin. 
They elected R. J. Thomas:as their new 
president. The C.LO. gave its support 
to the Thomas group. 

Martin announced that he would go 
ahead with his own organization. 

No one knows at this time which 
leadership the 400,000 workers want. 
Martin has called a convention for 
March 4th. Thomas and the 14 other 
members of the executive board who 
are with him have called a convention 
for March 27th. 

In the meantime, local branches of 
the union will have to decide which 
convention they will attend. Maybe 
some will attend both conventions and 
then decide which leader to follow. 

The courts will have to decide which 
side has the lawful right to the records 
and the money which the U.A.W. has in 
a Detroit bank. Martin now has pos- 
session of the records, but the bank 
will not turn over the money to him. 

Automobile manufacturers who have 
been negotiating with the U.A.W. for 
new contracts, will have to stand by 
until the union’s “civil war” is settled. 


CONGRESS 


Close Vote on WPA 


By a vote of 47 to 46, the Senate fol- 
lowed the lead set by the House of 
Representatives by cutting the WPA 
appropriation from $875,000,000 to 
$725,000,000. President Roosevelt asked 
for the larger sum. Besides Republi- 
cans, many Democratic Senators voted 
against the President’s recommenda- 
tion. They were led by Vice-President 
Garner, presiding officer of the Senate. 
Vice-President Garner believes that 
the Government should cut down on 
expenses at this time. 

The Senate added an amendment 
saying that not more than 150,000 WPA 
workers should be dismissed before 
April 1, at which time the President 
could ask for more money. 


Would Impeach Perkins 


In the House of Representatives, a 
move was made to impeach Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. Representative 
Thomas, New Jersey Republican, and 
a member of the Dies Committee which 
is investigating “un-American” activi- 
ties, wants Congress to impeach Secre- 
tary Perkins because she has failed to 
deport Harry Bridges, C.I1.O. labor 
leader on the West Coast. Bridges is an 
Australian. Aliens in the United States 
can be deported (sent back to their na- 
tive land) if they advocate (call for, or 
promote) the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force. Secretary Per- 
kins says it has not been proved that 
Bridges is in favor of overthrowing the 
Government by force. Representative 
Thomas says that Bridges is a Commu- 
nist. Bridges denies this. 








BIB and TUCK in next week’s Junior 
Scholastic. Young Tucker goes on a 
visit to Bobo Tanner’s house. Some fun! 











WHERE, OH WHERE 


My mamma gave me a nickel 

To buy a pickle; 

I didn’t buy a pickle 

Because I had a Jefferson nickel. 

Have you seen the new Thomas Jef- 
ierson nickel? Well, if you have, you're 
lucky. Though millions of them have 
been put into circulation by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, none seem to be 
circulating. Evidently people are hold- 
ing on to them. 

In New York City the “new nickel 
situation” is critical. Nearly two mil- 
lion were given out by New York 
banks, but try to find one now! 

Every time a new coin is minted, a 
rumor springs up that the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department is calling the coins 
back. “Hang on to them,” everybody 
says, “they’re valuable.” 

Of course they’re valuable. A nickel 
is five cents. 

If you have a Jefferson nickel, guard 
it carefully. But don’t expect it to hatch 
out more nickels. If you like to collect 
coins as a hobby, you will find a certain 
satisfaction in having one of the first 
Jefferson nickels. 

A silly rumor about the nickels says 
the Republicans are hiding the coins 
because they portray the founder of 
the Democratic Party! 


TVA May Go Ahead, 
Says Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court, in a decision 
handed down last Monday, said that 
the Government could go ahead build- 
ing more dams and selling electricity 
in the Tennessee Valley. The Govern- 
ment construction of dams for flood 
control, electric current, navigation 
and conservation of soil in the Tennes- 
see Valley is under the direction of a 
Government bureau known as the 
Tennessee Valtey Authority (TVA). 

Fourteen private power companies 
had challenged the Government’s right 
to make and sell electricity in competi- 
tion to the private companies. 

The Supreme Court, by a 5 to 2 vote, 
said that the private companies had 
“no right to be free of competition.” 

Justices Butler and McReynolds, 
conservative members of the Court, 
did not agree with the majority of the 
Court. 
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Earthquake Rocks Chile; 
Southern Area in Ruins 


A 15-year-old lad last week whistled 
uneasily at his post in the main elec- 
tric power station of Chillan, Chile. 
There was something peculiar about 
the air that day. For no reason at all, 
he could feel sudden changes in pres- 
sure on his ear drums. Suddenly, he 
stopped whistling. He heard a distant 
rumbling, and the floor beneath him 
began to quiver. “Temblor!”* he cried 
and dashed in panic for the open air. 
Outside, he saw buildings totter and 
slowly crumble. Cries of fear and 
screams of pain struck his ears. He saw 
helpless victims trapped in their 
homes. He wanted to help them. Then 
he remembered. The power lines! If 
the wires were alive, they would set 
fire to the ruins. Thousands would 
burn to death. Dodging falling bricks 
and mortar, he dashed back to the 


*Spanish for earthquake 


plant, just before it collapsed. Rescue 
workers a few days later found his 
cold body, crushed under chunks of 
broken cement. One hand still clutched 
an open switch. He had cut the current 
in time. 

In the quake which rocked six prov- 
inces in Southern Chile, including the 
cities of Concepcion and Chillan, 
20,000 people were killed. The number 
of injured was estimated at 40,000. 
Power, light, communication, and wa- 
ter systems collapsed. Twenty-four 
hours passed before details of the dis- 
aster could reach the rest of the world. 
The U. S. Government, British steam- 
ers, and the American Red Cross gave 
aid to the Chilean government in pro- 
tecting survivors from hunger and dis- 
ease. President Aguirre of Chile per- 
sonally directed relief work. 

Deaths and injuries from earth- 
quakes are caused by falling buildings. 
Seldom are people killed by falling 
into cracks opening up in the earth. 

The best defense against earth- 





ing. (Score 10 each. Total 30.) 


of Italy. 


MAP STUDY 


Roosevelt 
Parker 


Imperial 


Boulder Caballo 


SOUTHWEST 


WORD BUILDER 


(Score one each. Total 10.) 


Colorado 
Temblor 








READING FOR KEEPS 
Seore yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 


contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against key on page 18. Don’t look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(I.) Complete the following sentences by checking the correct end- 


General Franco’s latest big victory was the capture of the city of (a) 
Madrid; (b) Valencia; (c) Barcelona; (d) Rome. 

To win his victories in Spain, General Franco depended greatly on 
troops lent him by (a) General Chiang Kai-shek of China; (b) Joseph 
Stalin of Russia; (c) General Batista of Cuba; (d) Premier Mussolini 


U.A.W. stands for (a) United Automobile Workers; (b) Union of Allied 
Workers; (c) Useless Alaskan Wolfhounds; (d) Unity Against War. 


(IL.) Associate the names of the following dams with the rivers 
where they are placed, by giving them these numbers: Colorado, 1; 
Rio Grande, 2; Pecos, 3; Salt, 4. (Score 3 each. Total 30.) 

Alamogordo 
Red Bluff 


(III.) How many uses of a dam can you check in the following list? 
(Score 5 for each use correctly checked. Maximum score 30.) 

(a) Stores water; 

stroys pests; (e) irrigates farmland; (f) improves breed of cattle; (g) 
provides power for irrigation pumps, houses, and factories; (h) aids 
navigation; (i) checks crime; (j) reduces silt; (k) causes rain. 


(b) checks flood; (c) aids national defense; (d) de- 


(IV.) See if you know the meaning of the following Spanish words 
taken from this issue. Check the meaning which you think is correct. 


Mesa: chair, table, stool, door. (p. 7, col. 3) 

Plaza: room, place, park, hotel. (p. 8, col. 1) 

Pueblo: village, apartment, roof, clay. (p. 7, col. 2) 

Abode: wall, clay, jam, wood. (p. 8, col. 1) 

Coyote: puppy, baboon, dog, prairie wolf. (p. 7, col. 3) 

Rio: auto, river, canal, lake. (p. 5, col. 1) 

Sierra: saw, hill, rocks, height. (p. 2, col. 2) 

Canyon: color, hollow, narrow, straight. (p. 3, col. 2) 

wild, swift, dry, red. (p. 3, col. 1) 

irinking glass, earthquake, opera singer. (p. 12, col. 1) 





My Score 


Avalon Elephant Butte 


Wagon Wheel. 
My Score 


My Score 


My Score ——— 








quakes is to build quake-proof build- 
ings, which are expensive to build. 
The Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, designed 
by an American—Frank Lloyd Wright 
—is a famous example of a quake- 
proof structure. 

Quakes usually occur where high- 
lands are found close to deep waters. 
Chile has a serious quake every three 
years on the average. Both Chile and 
Japan are lands where mountains 
more than ten thousand feet high de- 
cline sharply to sea bottoms more than 
ten thousand feet deep. The deep wa- 
ters press heavily against the sides of 
the mountains. Tides help to increase 
this pressure and force the mountain- 
sides to move. 


New Radio Discoveries 
Announced by Scientists 


Radio is still in its swaddling clothes, 
according to last week’s news. 

At Columbia University, Major Ed- 
win H. Armstrong announced a static- 
proof method of broadcasting. The 
tonal purity of this method, he says, 
has to be heard to be believed. But 
there is no way of hearing it at pres- 
ent, except over his own receiving set. 
Armstrong also operates, at Alpine, 
N. J.¢the only station capable of broad- 
casting by this method. 

The radio stations familiar to every- 
one today use the “amplitude” method. 
This method projects a constant carrier 
stream of waves which produces the 
humming sound you hear when a sta- 
tion is quiet. Voices and music striking 
a microphone produce waves which 
mix with this carrier wave, and they 
leave the studio together. Unfortunate- 
ly, static also mixes easily with this 
carrier wave. 


Eliminates Static 

Armstrong employs “frequency 
modulation” to broadcast. The carrier 
wave itself is juggled so that it vibrates 
at the same frequency as the sounds in 
the studio. Because the carrier wave is 
constantly shifting, the static has no 
opportunity to jump.on for a free ride 
to your loudspeaker. 

The frequency system operates on a 
short wave band, from one to ten 
meters. In addition to providing a fine 
tone, it provides room for 1,350 stations 
to operate in a 100-mile radius without 
interfering with one another. General 
Electric is reported to be manufactur- 
ing sets for “frequency” broadcasts. 

Another sensational discovery in ra- 
dio was the news that a group of scien- 
tists at Leland Stanford University had 
developed an ultra-short radio wave 
which can be controlled and directed 
as easily as a beam of light. 

The new waves are less than four 
inches long, only a tenth as long as the 
short waves now in common use. 








Be Particular about ERASERS too~ 


(Zz) Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
930 ENSEMBLE one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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ABE 


E ALL have seen paintings 

and statues of Abraham Lin- 

coln. But rarely do we have 
the opportunity to see Lincoln in 
action. 

There is nothing so good as a stage 
or film play to make Abraham Lincoln 
appear as the likeable young fellow 
and courageous man that he was. 

This year there are two new stage 
plays and one short film which show 
Abe Lincoln in action. 

The two stage plays are Prologue to 
Glory, which was produced by the Fed- 
eral Theatre (WPA); and Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, which is a smash-hit on 
Broadway, with standing room every 
night and two matinees each week. 

Prologue to Glory starts on the Lin- 
coln farm near New Salem, Illinois, 
where Abe lived as a youth. He read a 
great deal, but he also liked to sit on 
the rail fence and talk to the folks who 
happened to pass by. One day he 
chanced to meet a passer-by named 
Denton Offut, who liked the boy so 
much that he took him to New Salem 
and gave him a job as clerk in his store. 
That suited Abe fine, because he liked 
to talk to the customers. 

Abe was shy of girls, but one named 
Ann Rutledge got him interested in 
joining the town’s debating society. 
One debate was very funny indeed, 
Abe upholding the negative side of the 
subject: “Resolved, that the bee is 
more valuable to society than the ant.” 

The play Abe Lincoln in Illinois also 
shows us Lincoln as a youth in New 
Salem. The opening scene shows Abe 
and his teacher, Mentor Green, sitting 
up late at night, so that Abe can “get 
more learning.” They have many in- 
teresting conversations, which reveal 
the great kindness and modesty and 
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From “Prologue te Glory’’ 


LINCOLN 


On Stage and Screen 


intelligence of Abe Lincoln. Abe men- 
tioned that he didn’t like cities— 

MENTOR: What's your objection to cities, 
Abe? Have you ever seen one? 

Ape: Sure. I’ve been down the river 
twice to New Orleans. And, do you know, 
every minute of the time I was there, I 
was scared? 

Mentor: Scared of what, Abe? 

Ase: Well—it sounds kind of foolish—I 
was scared of, people. 

Mentor: (Laughs) Did you imagine 
they’d rob you of all your gold and jewels? 

ABE: (Serious) No. 1 was scared they’d 
kill me. 

MENTOR: (Also serious) Why? Why 
should they want to kill you? 

Ase: I don’t know. 

Mentor: You think a lot about death, 
don’t you? 

Ase: I’ve had to, because it was always 
so close, in the forests where I grew up. 
When I was no higher than this table. we 
buried my mother. The milk-sick got her, 
poor creature. I helped Paw make the cof- 
fin—whittled the pegs for it with my own 
jack-knife. We buried her in a timber 
clearing beside my aunt and uncle, Betsy 
and Tom Sparrow. I used to go there often 
and look at the place—used to watch the 
deer running over her grave with their 
little feet. I never could kill a deer after 
that. One time I catched hell from Paw 
because when he was taking aim I knocked 
his gun up. And I always compare the 
looks of those deer with the looks of men 
—like the men in New Orleans—that you 
could see had murder in their hearts. 

MENTOR: You're a hopeless mess of in- 
consistency, Abe Lincoln. 

Ase: How do you mean, Mentor? 

Mentor: I’ve never seen anyone who is 
so friendly and at the same time so mis- 
anthropic. 

Ase: What’s that? 

Mentor: A misanthrope is one who dis- 
trusts men and avoids their society. 

Ase: Oh—I like people, well enough— 
when you consider ’em one by one. But 
they seem to look different when they’re 
put into crowds or mobs, or armies. 


Lincoln in the White House is the 
title of the new movie short which 
Warner Bros. have just released. When 
Lincoln takes the oath of office as 
President, the nation is on the brink of 





From the film “‘Lincoln in the White House” 


HE’S UP, HE’S DOWN! In photos above 
we see (left) Abe Lincoln, the successful 
wrestler at New Salem, Illinois: and directly 
above we see him downed in a playful mo- 
ment with his son Tad, at the White House. 





From “‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ 


LINCOLN’S FAREWELL 'o Springfield. 
Standing with his wife on the rear platform 
of the train for Washington, the new Presi- 
dent says goodbye to crowd at Springfield. 


civil war. The first scene of the film 
shows us Tad, Lincoln’s son, driigsug 
to his father’s office in the White House 
the telegram saying that Fort Sumter 
has been fired upon. 

Then follow several White House 
scenes during the war—fiery cabinet 
meetings and the argument by some 
of the members that the South should 
be punished. Lincoln never agrees to 
this. “It’s not a question of terms or 
punishment,” he says. “They believe in 
their cause as we believe in ours.” But 
he sticks to his principle that “No peo- 
ple can be free, if a single person can 
be deprived of his rights, no matter 
what the color of his skin.” 
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SPEED on ICE 


OR blazing speed and rough-and- 
tumble there is no sport more 
exciting than ice hockey. The rea- 
son for the speed is apparent: a man 
can go much faster on skates than he 
can afoot. The rough - and - tumble is 
caused mainly by the speed. When a 
player on attack comes swooping down 
the ice, and a defense man closes in 
on him in an effort to stop the attack, 
some bodily contact usually occurs. 
Sometimes there is a collision, and 
two or more players go sprawling on 
the ice 
In the big leagues, the players know 
how to fall. But, still, ice is no bed of 
roses. There are softer places to fall 
—but not in a hockey rink! 
The rough, bodily-contact nature of 
the game, combined with the speed 


ad 


THIS WAS SAVED! Here Goalie Broda of the Toronto Maple Leais has succeeded 


and skill of expert stick-handlers, is 
the game’s big attraction for specta- 
tors. But if the spectators are keyed- 
up, think of the players who are in the 
thick of it! They occasionally lose their 
temper, start playing too rough, and 
sometimes get into a fight. For unnec- 
essary roughness and fighting, they 


are penalized. The referee sends them 
to the “doghouse.” This is a bench, just 
off the ice, where a player must go and 
sit for several minutes, as a penalty 


for breaking the rules 

The best hockey in the world is 
served up by the National Hockey 
League, which consists of seven teams: 
Boston and New York in the East, Chi- 
cago and Detroit in the Mid-West, and 
Montreal and Toronto in the North 
(Canada). New York supports two 


International 


in making a save of a shot by Colville (5) of the N. Y. Rangers. Note how Broda holds himself, 
his skates pressing against the goal and his legs held so as to close the smallest opening. 
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International 
DID HE SAVE IT? when the goalie 
blocks a shot, it is called a “save.” Did Goalie 
Robertson of the N. Y. Americans save this 
shot by Cain of the Montreal Canadiens? No, 
the goal was made. Photo shows puck flying 
past Robertson. who is trying to stop it. 


vl 
Wide World 


SOMETIMES they get too rough, and 
a fight starts, but they never last long. Most 
roughness occurs near the side boards. 


teams—the Rangers and the Ameri- 
cans. The seven clubs play at night in 
large indoor rinks. The artificial ice 
enables the league to play a schedule 
that starts in November and extends 
to April. 

There are three important minor 
leagues—the American Hockey Asso- 
ciation which operates in the Mid- 
West, the International - American 
League in the East and the Pacific 
Coast Hockey League. In addition to 
these professional leagues there are 
many teams that play amateur hockey. 
These include high schools, colleges 
and club teams. 

Canada produces practically all the 
great players. This is because our 
northern neighbors get plenty of train- 
ing outdoors from November to April. 
Hockey is Canada’s national game. 

—H. L. MAsIn 
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HE story of Boy Slaves is about 

one boy, in particular. His name 

is Jesse. He lives with his mother 
and an older brother in a factory town. 
When his brother loses his job in the 
factory, Jesse runs away from home, 
hoping to make lots of money to send 
home to his mothe! 

He is walking down a country road 
when a gang of tough boys stop him 
and steal what little money he has. 
But Tim Marty, leader of the gang, 
takes a liking to Jesse and returns the 
money. Jesse joins the gang and goes 
with them to their hide-out in the 
woods 


The boys go to a nearby town and 





Annie, a girl-worker, and Tim talk 
over the way the boys are treated. 
Tim tries to plan a way of escape. 


make a raid, stealing whatever they 
can get their hands on. The cops chase 
them out of town and Tim and Jesse 
are caught. Tim won’t talk, but the 
cops trick Jesse into telling where the 
gang’s hide-out is. All the boys are 
brought into court. 

The judge is about to send the boys 
to jail for stealing when a man steps 
up and offers to give them jobs on his 
turpentine farm. The judge gives them 
their choice: to work or to jail. All 
agree to go to work on the turpentine 
farm except Tim. The judge fines him 
one hundred dollars. Tim can’t pay the 
fine, so he is put in jail. Jesse prom- 
ises Tim he’ll make enough money to 
pay off the fine. 

The boys work hard at the turpen- 
tine farm, but they are treated mis- 
erably. Their food is poor, the sleep- 
ing quarters filthy and a high barbed- 
wire fence around the farm makes 
them almost prisoners. They are paid 
only in company scrip, which is paper 
money issued by the company and can 
be spent only at the company store. 
They are overcharged for everything 
they buy, and they go heavily into debt 
to the company. Jesse refuses to buy 
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These boys vote to work on a turpentine farm rather than go to jail. 


A NEW MOVIE 


BOY SLAVES 


from the store and asks the overseer of 
the farm to pay him in real money, so 
he can get Tim out of jail. The overseer 
offers to pay Tim’s fine, and charges 
the amount against Jesse’s account. 

Tim, out of jail, arrives at the farm 
on the day of a bad accident to one of 
the boys. Dizzy from lack of nourish- 
ing food, the boy fell while at work in 
a tall pine tree. His arm was hurt so 
badly it had to be amputated. 

One day Tim sees the overseer strike 
Annie, a girl-worker on the farm. This 
infuriates the boys. They decide to do 
something desperate, so they set fire 
to the shacks. The boys flee through 
the woods to a deserted cabin, but the 
police surround the place. The boys 
make a break for it, but Jesse is shot 


and seriously wounded. The others re- 
turn to help him, but he dies. They are 
all arrested. 

At the trial, the farm owner blames 
the boys for Jesse’s death. He claims 
their rebellion caused the shooting 
But the judge says no, the state and 
society are responsible. These boys 
have never been given a fair chance 
to learn to be good citizens 

The film, as you see, is a serious one. 
Sometimes it seems to be too thick 
with tragedy. Yet there are plenty of 
exciting moments and a few touches 
of comedy. Roger Daniel, a newcomer 
to the films, is splendid in the part of 
Jesse, and James McCallion, as Tim, 
is almost as good. The film is an RKO 
production. 





No wonder these boys look down in the dumps. Jesse finds it hard to be 
cheerful when he hears his pal’s arm has to be amputated, after a fall. 
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SOME FUN 


Mary had a little lamp, 
She filled it with benzine; 
She went to light her little lamp, 
And hasn't since benzine. 
_ 


It Depends 
Teacher: “What is the half of eight?” 
Tommy: “Which way?” 
Teacher: “Whatever do you mean?” 
Tommy: “Well, across it makes 0, and 

down it makes 3.” 
—Liverpool Evening Express. 
a7 


With Gravy 
Sweet Young Thing: “Why are you 
running that steam roller over that 
field?” 
Farmer: “I’m goin’ 
potatoes this year.” 


to raise mashed 


—Classmate. 
+ 


Cack—Ugh! 

“Lady, if you will give us a nickel, 
my little brother will imitate a hen.” 

“What will he do?” asked the lady. 
“Cackle?” 

“Naw,” replied the boy in disgust. 
“He wouldn’t do a cheap imitation like 
that. He’ll eat a woim.” 

aa 
Lingering 

Patient: “What do you charge for ex- 
tracting a tooth? 

Dentist: “Five dollars.” 

Patient: “Five dollars for only two 
seconds’ work?” 

Dentist: “Well, if you wish, I can ex- 
tract it very slowly.” 

—Wall Street Journal. 
- 


Should Use Umbrellas 

A group of third grade kids was be- 
ing introduced to the mysteries of 
aquatic life. For the first lesson, the 
teacher brought a bow! of goldfish to 
the classroom. Evidently one pop-eyed 
8-year-old had never seen fish, for, 
after staring at them for fully five min- 
utes, he turned to the teacher and said: 
“IT bet those fish are soaking wet!” 

—Obey’s Follies. 


Borgstedt in Collier's 
“Doggone it, quit following me around!” 
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Compulsory 

“Do you desire to become my son-in- 
law?” 

“No, I don’t. But if I marry your 
daughter, I don’t see how I can get out 
of it.” 

—Columns. 
> 
Curious 

A little hillbilly watched a man ata 
tourist camp making use of a comb and 
brush, a tooth brush, a nail file, and a 
whisk broom. 

“Say, mister,” he finally queried, 
“are you always that much trouble to 
yourself?” 

—Coastal Cattleman. 


Man Afoot 


Tourist: “Did you see a pedestrian 
pass here?” 

Native: “No, I’ve been sittin’ here all 
afternoon and nobody’s come by ’cept- 
in’ one solitary man; he was afoot.” 

—Wall Street Journal, 
a 


Take It Away 
Sailor (to doctor): “I’m going to 
marry a girl named Anne and there’s 
something I want to get off my chest.” 
Doctor: ““What is it?” 
Sailor: “A tattooed heart with ‘Ma- 
bel’ on it.” —Froth. 


Pickled 
““W aiter—have you forgotten me?” 
“No, sir—you are the gentleman 
with the pickled pig’s feet.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


OVER $3 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Six big items! (1 i, (— packet 
ECS Grarent ine. Alexandretta | naw geen) Cougs. anchu- 
- Ecuador (American in tuli colors), onare 
Seice ‘ r-mails Le WX es & 
diamond: (2) b S50: 5. 3) Cpl. Set U- S.- 
derabad, Burma in . and | A. 4 
Scarce Set 2 Siberia, Oc. ted lists. All 

tor onty Sc to approval spolicants! Write to-day 
MYSTIC STAMP Cr Dent 9 CAMDEN, NEW YORK 




















U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 


Seale also included 
BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. 5S. FLIQT, MICH. 








PAPUA — PERAK — NIVE and scarce African Airmail in Big 
packet of all diff Hard-to-get’’ stamps from Selangor, 
Tanganyika, Mauritius, Kenya, South Sea Islands, Africa, 
So. America, ani many more countries. Mostly British cole- 
nies, for only Se (No German, Austria, ete.) but you must 
ask for our approvals. Kenwood Stamp Co.. 526-R WNo. 
Kenwood, Glendale, Calif 











feeder Wort 0s SMALLEST AIRMAIL 
pte 260 FREE STAMP MAGAZINE! 


$2.00 U. S., Airmails, Bird, Train, Indian, Air- 
plane, C ommem« ov sive s. Le ial 
stamps from 25 countr Se 
CAPITAL STAMP co 
Dept. S$, 413 W. RooseveltBivd., Littie Rock, Ark. 


FREE STAMP CATALOGUE — Latest Issue 


Giant fifty-page Quarterly 
Canadians, Newfoundlands 
Foreigns, and Pictorials 


STAMP CO., Dept. SB 
ai . z wo Coronation Sets. Send Se postage. 
! ! ! Interesting approval selection included. 


ROBERTS, 312¥ Shearer Bidg.. Bay City, Michigan 


ssues, scarce 
with approvals. 





listing Albums 
United States. 
Fully 
Toronto 


Supplies. 

New Issues. 

Illustrated! EMPIRE 
Canada 











109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; Se 
postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, Illinois. 





Earn cash, stamps. Sell my approvals—nickel 
packets. M. S. Ellis, 2841 W. 37th St., Bklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICA 
in STAMPS 


“TT PAYS to see America first” was 

l the thought that led Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes to urge 
the issuance of ten special stamps com- 
memorating our National Parks. This 
was in 1934, and, when the set ap- 
peared, three of them were appor- 
tioned to the National Parks of the 
great scenic Southwest. 

The National Parks issue was part 
of the National Parks Year celebra- 
tion arranged by Secretary Ickes. The 


Can you find President Roosevelt? 


celebration was designed to acquaint 
United States citizens with the scenic 
beauties of our National Parks. 

The 2-cent denomination shows the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
and is printed in a vivid red-orange 
that closely resembles the bright hue 
characteristic of this part of Arizona. 

In the picture on the stamp you get 
the same view as you get from the 
porch of the Grand Canyon Lodge at 
El Tovar. In the foreground is the 
Bright Angel Canyon, rimmed by 
Deva, Brahman and Zoroaster Peaks. 

If you'll turn the stamp around so 
the left side becomes the bottom, you 
can, with a little imagination, detect 
the profile of President Roosevelt in 
the center of the picture. The highest 
peak becomes the chin while the small- 
er ones above look very much like his 
nose and brow. 

One of the world’s oldest apartment 
houses, located at Mesa Verde Nation- 
al Park in Colorado near Arizona, 
forms the main design of the 4-cent 
stamp in this series. While little is ac- 
tually known about the ancient In- 
dians who inhabited this huge cliff in 
the side of the high Mesa (tableland) 
thousands of years ago, we can still see 
the remains of the dwellings in which 
they lived, worked, and worshipped. 

The 8-cent stamp, issued for Zion 
National Park, shows the Great White 
Throne, a huge cliff located in south- 
ern Utah where the Mormon settlers 
established their famous colony during 
the last century. Because the cliff (a 
large block of limestone set on top of 
red, pink, and orange sandstone) is in- 
accessible, the Indians regarded it as 
the throne of their God. The Spaniards 
who came into this region in the Six- 
teenth Century named it El Gober- 
nador. —Ernest A. KEHR 
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cA Message to a Bad Boy 
















Tue BAD BOY is you—the little rebellious good-for-nothing 
inside you who hates shoes ... hates school... tells white lies 


once in a while...deserves a good licking every so often. 


He’s the bad boy that Mark Twain wrote about. Remem- 
ber? Huckleberry Finn—the freckle-faced, rip-roaring kid 
who took the craziest ride you ever heard of down the 
Mississippi on a raft with black Jim and two of the worst ras- 
cals in fiction, the Duke of Bilgewater and the Lost Dauphin. 

Mickey Rooney plays Huck Finn as if he were born to be 
Huck Finn. He splits open a catfish the same way, he knows 
how to fool all the kids in town the same way and runs into 


the same hair-raising adventures that Huck did in the book. 


Huckleberry Finn is one picture you won't want to miss. 
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. “THE WIZARD OF OZ” (in Technicolor) NOW IN PRODUCTION AT THE METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 








PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 
Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 


Peanut Contest which closed January 7, 1939, are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE: ($25) Betty Lee Schroeder, 2906 San Nicholas, 

Tampa, Florida 

SECOND PRIZE: ($15) Martin Kaylar, 335 South Second Street, 

Brooklyn, New York. 

THIRD PRIZE: ($5) Betty Bracken, 206 Judah Street, San Fran- 

cisco, California 

FIFTEEN FOURTH PRIZES: ($1 each) Elizabeth Betz, 241 Rose- 
wood Terrace, Rochester, N. Y.; Bertha Zellner, 2706 First Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Robert Paul Berger, B.O.H. Womelsdorf, Pa.; Harold 
Snyder, 3 Unadilla Street, Schenectady, N. Y.; Diana C. Hansen, 111 
Grove Street, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Francis Isley, 306 East Third Street, 
North Platte, Neb.; Bettina McLaughlin, 269 North Washington Street, 
Bloomfield, Ind.; Mildred Irene Stokely, 3433 Edgemont Place, Wichita, 
Kan.; Alvin Yudkoff, 2501 Davidson Avenue, Bronx, N. Y.; Clement Te- 
bow, Box 216, R.F.D. No. 1, Camarillo, Calif.; Mary Alice Rath, Sharon 
Avenue, Glendale, Ohio; Jack Kennedy, 1256 Kansas Avenue, Akron, 
Ohio; Sylvia Schuster, 2879 North 18th Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jane 
Williams, 21 Chestnut Street, Canonsburg, Pa.; Leonard Staff, Jr., 1002 
West State Street, Jacksonville, Il 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 











118 PRIZES 


Ist Prize ... .$25.00 
2nd Prize... 15.00 
3rd Prize.... 5.00 
4th Prize. .15 Prizes 


of $1.00 


100 Honorable Men- 
tions — 1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts. 


! 


















































Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may State. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 


compete ecurely to your entry 


9 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
each carefully and clearly. With your list N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 22, 1939 


submit a completed sentence totaling 25 No entries accepted after that date 


words or le tarting with the words. “I eat 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 


Planters Peanuts because” ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in 


the 


picture, and whose statements are considered 
3, Each contestant may submit more than most accurate and suitable for advertising 


one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut and publicity use 


bag or wrapper bearing a picture of M1 Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- announced in Scholastic, May 27, 1939 issue. 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page prize identical with that tied for will be 


write your name, age, home address, city and awarded each tying contestant 


Buffalo Dance 


(See front cover) 


On the front cover of this issue, we 
see a Hopi boy participating in the 
Buffalo Dance as it is danced by these 
particular Hopi Indians. The photo- 
graph was taken in a Hopi village in 
New Mexico by Mario Scacheri, 
well-known photographer and writ- 
er on Indian subjects. 

The Buffalo Dance is danced by a 
large group of Indians. For our photo- 
graph we have chosen a close-up of 
one of the boys, the better to see his 
head-dress. This boy represents one of 
the hunters. He carries an arrow in 
one hand and a small basket in the 
other. The basket represents the big 
shields of rawhide used in real buffalo 
hunts. 

In actual buffalo hunts, the males of 
the herd, upon being attacked, would 
form in a circle about the females and 
calves, their horns lowered toward the 
enemy. In the dance the “Buffalo 
mothers” (danced by women) dance a 
clumsy, slow, all - on - one - spot jig, 
while they rattle gourds. The “Buf- 
falo fathers” dance in long lunges be- 
tween the mothers and the dancers 
who represent the hunters 


The feathered war bonnets used by 
the Hopis are not original with them. 
The Sioux originated this bonnet. It is 
common practice among the various 
tribes of American Indians to adopt 
one another’s styles of dress and danc- 
ing. The Hopis adopted the Sioux war 
bonnet because they hoped to gain 
some of the fighting power of the Sioux 
by wearing it. The Hopis’ long-time 
enemies were the Navajos and the 
Apaches. 


DEP'T OF FAIR PLAY 
AND ACCURACY 


In the Jan. 14th issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic, page 11, a caption under a photo- 
graph stated that there are 48 members 
of the United States Senate. This, of 
course, was an error. There are two 
Senators from each state in the Senate, 
besides the Vice President, who is the 
presiding officer. The error was point- 
ed out to us by the seventh and eighth 
grades of Vroman School, Vroman, 
Colorado; and by Eileen Fein, Central 
Fairmount School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 12 
(I.) c, d, a. 
> 3.64:52.6.23442 24. 
(iii) a. Bb es, bh, 3. 
(IV.) table, place, village, clay, wolf, 
river, saw, hollow, red, earthquake. 
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300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIAN’S FREE 1939 CATALAG! 


BIGGEST SELECTION. low prices, traditional Bastian quality - the 


Write for this new watalog today! * 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept. Si Rochester, N.Y. 
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B IS FOR BUS 


Here is a puzzle in which every word 
begins with B and the first three letters 
spell “Bus.” Answer the definitions 
below and fit the words into their 
proper places in the diagram. The puz- 
zle was submitted by the student puz- 
zle-maker whose name our puzzle fans 
probably know by now — Jacqueline 
Klein, 12, 7th Grade, Rosenhayn 
School, Bridgeton, N. J. 

1. Occupy one’s self actively 

2. A high boot or shoe 

3. An employment, trade or profession 

4. A dry measure containing 8 gallons 
or 4 pecks 

5. Athick shrub 








> REBUILT 
<a da 
| WOODSTOCK Bunoer 


Winner Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 










MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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ROUND AND ROUND 


HEN you look at the wheel on the left, imagine that 
you are getting an air view of a carousel. To make 
the picture complete, fill in the spokes of the carousel 
wheel with the twelve five-letter words defined below. 
If you answer the definitions correctly, you will find that 
the first letters of the twelve words, reading clockwise 
from 1 to 12, will form two words meaning, “the part of 
the United States which includes Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Southern California.’ Also you will discover 
that the last letters of these twelve words, running around 
the hub of the wheel from A to L, will spell out “an 
amusement vehicle which goes round and round.” 
DEFINITIONS 
to A. Carved Indian pole 
to B. Animal used in riding 
to C. To come in 
to D. Temperate in nature 
to E. Peculiarly 
to F. To strip a vessel of riggings 
to G. The trunk of a human body 
toH. “A prophet is not without 
land” 
9 to I. A famous American poet was Ralph _Emerson 
10 to J. A famous American statesman who was Secretary 
of War and Secretary of State was Root 
1 to K. A blemish 
2 to L. Attempted 


REVERSE ENGLISH 


There are many words in the English language that can be reversed to spell 
another word. If you reverse SAW, for instance, you get WAS. Answer the defini- 
tions in column I, spell the words backwards, and you will find the corresponding 
words defined in column II. If you have any difficulty with a word in column I 
you can always jump to column II and reverse that word to find the column I 
word. When the puzzle is completed, you will discover that the last letters of 
column I words and the first letters of column II words, reading from top to 
bottom, will spell the name of a month in autumn. 


I II 


Senoauea&ut = 


except in his own 





— 


1. Bites or pinches suddenly 1. To rotate, as a top 
2. Plural part of “to be” 2. Age or period 
3. Sharp knock 3. Equal ; 
4. A black, oily substance used in road 
4. A rodent building 
5. Constructed or built 5. Dutch town famous for its cheese 
6. To batter; male sheep 6. To disfigure or deface 
7. To seize or catch suddenly 7. To prohibit 
8. The rise and fall of the oceans 8. To prepare for publication 
9. Native of Morocco 9. A place occupied by a boarder 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If you star-gazed with a keen eye, 
HEAVENLY BODY came out: 


have but one life to give for my country.” 
GIVE ’EM THE AX brought you: “I 


purpose to fight it out on this line, if it 
takes all summer.” 


B If you can RAP IT UP well, you got: 
; sO RAPT 
TESTING GRAPE 
E x HALE STRAPS 
SHORE THERAPY 
STARER seers 
BOILERS UNSTRAPS 
NE TELEGRAPH 
G 
In SPORTS QUIZ the expressions 
In WORD CREATION we were able to teamed up with the sports as follows: 
form these words from the three word Balls and strikes 3aseball 
groups: Spares and strikes 30ow ling 
: é Forty love Tennis 
Spot aa ae Let ‘er run Crew 
tag Vile Miles. First and ten Football 
Tops Live Slime Hole in one Golf 
Post Coming about Sailing 
Center tap Basketball 
The LAST WORDS of the famous Scrum Rugby 


American spy were: “I only regret that I Chukker Polo 
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w Whether it’s a 50-yard dash or a cross-country 
race—running takes plenty of energy. That’s 
why runners, like all athletes, find it pays to eat 
PLANTERS PEANUTS—one of the finest of 
energy foods. PLANTERS always taste good, 
because they give you the delicious flavor of 
fresh, crisp, meaty, salted peanuts. And PLANT- 
ERS are always good for you because they give 
you the kind of energy that wins. Try some now. 


PAINT BOOKS 


Here are two fascinating books for the young 
artist and those interested in coloring pictures. 
They are “Famous Men” and “The Making of 
America.”’’ The texts accompanying the pictures 
are of great interest because they are informative 
as well as educational. 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 
10 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to 
PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we’ll send 
you either one of these books free, postpaid. Be 
sure to specify which book you wish, otherwise 
“Famous Men” will be sent. If you want both, 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them 
now—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


STAMP COLLECTORS: 10-5c Salted Peanut 
Bags or 10-5c Jumbo Block Wrappers are good 
for Planters 64-page Stamp Album or 100 stamps 
from all over the world. Bags good for Stamp 
Album or stamps are good for Paint Books. 
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